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What is the Higher Life ? 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, 


Vitorow an mr pane n 


Is Usi v. 


MHE term “higher” is so often understood. to imply an 
invidious distinction, as il my way were better than yours, 
is necessary at the outset to define the word as here used, 
t that my ways are not your ways, would indeed be to 
barrier between us. But to maintain that there is a higher 


n the life of the flesh, is to draw the distinetion which 
s has characterized devotees of the Spirit. Ht by no 
dlows that our natural life is condemned. Nor need 


. Since man is far more than a creature of Hesh 
behooves him to live as a spiritual. being should. 
y of living which subordinates the flesh to the spirit 
her way of thinking which puts matter first. All 


nature of man by the lower. All through the ages 
n others who have insisted that the darker, external 
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facts of life are alone explicable in terms of the 
ends and values to be achieved through the struggle f 

a n ^ e 
to higher. An entire philosophy of the reality and iie. ~ 
is implied in each of these attitudes. of lite 


ide als, the Noble, 


Recent devotees of the point of view which regards the 
course of life from the upper rather than from the under side, 
have gone one step farther than many of the early partisans of 
idealism. For they insist that life shall not only be regarded in 
the light of spiritual ideals, but that each man shall have a practi 
cal way of realizing such ideals in all the details of daily conduct 
even in sickness and in sorrow. For it is one thing to possessa 
philosophy which interprets experience in idealistic terms, and 
another to attain a higher attitude, and thereby show that one 
believes the philosophy true. Hence, conduct is the supreme 
test. Soto liveas to quicken others, because one really possesses 
the Spirit, is to give the best proof that there is a higher life. To 
have a resource which is practically fruitful in the moment of 
need, is to bear witness that there really is a higher power. 
Hence it is of more import what springs from the dynamic atti- 
tude than by what line of argument one supports the point of 

"m here used, the term “higher ” therefore refers. toa very 
practical way of taking life in which emphas d first of all 
on experience of a certain type. Wea s 
“moods,” and we are well aware tl 
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is a succession of contrasts, and, withal, of conflicts. HE we could 
only be true to the best we know, if we could practise what we 
preach, there would be naught to ask. But we are constrained 
to confess with Emerson, “ Our f uith comes in moments, our vice 
is habitual.” This is not our own arrangement, We are cager 
enough to realize our ideals. The fact that we go to church 
again and again to hear the same things; that we read over and 
L over the same teachings, shows how deeply in carnest we are. 
But most of us are forced to confess that we do not know how to 
k break free from this ceaseless round, and rise into the attitude 
ot triumph. 


It is a great point in our favor, however, when we are able 
toclassify all our moods, impulses and thoughts as lower or 
| higher. In the one set of mental states we fec] that we are not 
quite ourselves. We are swept along by emotion, by fear or 
ning doubt. We stoop to contemptible things, we are 
y of hatred, of bitterness and antagonism—in a word, we are 
In the other round of mental states we stand, as it were, 
Love fills the heart ; pity and sympathy prompt us. We 
we at peace with the world. We are free. 
It a man is tending toward the ideal, we must recognize that 
nt in him, think of him chiefly in that connection, call that 
out. He who tries to regard all men from the standpoint 
at they would be, finds that he has much to overcome. 
the higher life begins at home. 
ll this involves the discovery of the resources of the inner 
It has been found by actual experience that to put one's 
the attitude of recognition of the higher order of things 
a sense of superior power. Simply to endeavor to regain 
level, when one has sunk once more into the lower, is 
of an increasing consciousness of freedom, as if one 
ring another world. Hence it is the belief of devotees 
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of the higher life, defined in the practical sense ewe — 
sideration, that the soul is in actual dynamic relations e 
superior order of things. They do not call this “ supe tha 
for they believe that all natural things exist for the sake of spirit. 
ual purposes. Ultimately speaking, it is all one order of e existence 
It is an error to sunder the natural from the spiritual. It is the 
illusions of the lower level of consciousness that cut us off from 
resources of the higher order of things. In his rightful estate, 
man is a spiritual being. The whole meaning of his long evolution 
is a full development of a son of God. Hence, there is no con- 
demnation of the lower, nor of the people who deem it the higher. 
The long evolution is necessary to bring man to consciousness, 
To turn from the thought of the process to the thought of 
its goal is to draw the attention, with its accompanying power, 
away from the nervous wear and tear of life, and refresh one's 
soul. Ideals have power, and not alone because they elevate the 
thought, but because our conduct is affected by them. Manis 
primarily an active being. Hence, to reform him, you must give 
him a goal of action. To help him in the most practical way is 
to show him how he may put himself into an attitude of recep- 
tivity to higher power, and how to adjust himself to the regener- 
ative influences of that quickening life. " 
This the devotees of the higher life cl 
believe in the power of the spirit over the f 
and aver all the influences that hold a man 
life. Hence, freedom is their wa 
man must know who he is. Hem 
immortal spirits now. We live 
There is nothing to separate us f 
wisdom of God. God is here, 


under Con 
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gat ir 
part is to be 
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0 ds toward this high spiritual end. 

v ve with the current of things 


and mo 


eceptive, ready, alert, exspectant every thing, 


Ht is for us to awaken and 


- The Discovery of the Future. 
BY kl. ., WEU. 


the discourse delivered by Mr; Wells betove ih Ray al peter Hutt pts Done 
Ruronr ov rns Sets Ier rm 


will lead into my subject most conveniently: to contrast and 
arate two divergent types of mind, types which are to be 
shed chiefly by their attitude toward time, and more 
tly by the relative importance they attach and the rel 
mount of thought they give to the future ol things. 

first of these two types of mind, and it is, T think, the 
ant type, the type of the majority ol living people, is 
h seems scarcely to think of the future at all, which re 
asort of black nonexistence upon which the advancing 
presently write events. The second type, which ts, 
amore modern and much lessabundant type of mind, 
ntly and by preference of things to come, and ol 
s mainly in relation to the results that must 
em. The former type of mind, when one gets 
is retrospective in habit, and it interprets 
the present, and gives value to this and denies 
tirely with relation to the past. — The latter 
onstructive in habit, it interprets the things of 
tives value to this or that, entirely in relation to 
or foreseen. While from that former point of 
iply to reap the consequences of the past, 
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from this our life is to prepare the future. The former e Së 
might speak of as the legal or submissive type of mind, because 
the business, the practice, and training of a lawyer dispose him 
toward it; he of all men must most constantly refer to the law 
made, the right established, the precedent set, and most consist- 
ently ignore or condemn the thing that is only seeking to estab- 
lish itself. The latter type of mind I might for contrast call 
the legislative, creative, organizing, or masterful type, because 
it is perpetually attacking and altering the established order of | 
things, perpetually falling away from respect for what the past 
has given us. It sees the world as one great workshop, and the | 
present is no more than material for the future, for the thing 
that is yet destined to be. 

I believe that it is not sufficiently recognized just how differ- 
ent in their consequences these two methods are, and just where 
their difference and where the failure to appreciate their 
difference takes one. This present time is a period of quite 
extroardinary uncertainty and indecision upon endless questions 
—moral questions, æsthetic questions, religious and political 
questions—upon which we should all of us be happier to feel 
assured and settled, and avery large amount of this floating 
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that with most of us these two insufficiently d 
of looking at things are not only present 
conflict in our minds, in unsuspected con 
to the other heedlessly without any clear r 
damental difference in conclusions that ex 
and we do this with disastrous results 
our consistency in dealing with. 
several very important groups of 
show quite clearly just how widely 
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Isuppose that three hundred years ago all people who 
thought at all about moral questions, about questions of right 
and wrong, deduced their rules of conduct absolutely and 
‘unreservedly from the past, from some dogmatic injunction, some 
finally settled decree. The great mass of people do so to-day. 
It is written, they say. Thou shalt not steal, for example—that 
the sole, complete, and sufficient reason why you should not 
al, and even to-day there is a strong aversion to admit that 
re is any relation between the actual consequences of acts and 
imperatives of right and wrong. Our lives are to reap the 
ts of determinate things, and it is still a fundamental pre- 
umption of the established morality that one must do right though 
e heavens fall. But there are people coming into this world 
would refuse to call it right if it brought the heavens about 
S, however authoritative its sources and sanctions, and 
disposition is, I believe, a growing one. 

y there are few people who have not more or less clearly 
ed the future as a more or less important factor in moral 
ons.  To-day there is a certain small proportion of 
frankly regard morality as a means to an end, as an 
of immediate and personal considerations out of regard 
ng to be attained in the future, and who break away 


gh foresight creeps into our politics and a reference 
e into our morality, it is still the past that dominates 
why? Why are we so bound to it? It is into the 
morrow is the eventful thing for us. There lies 


the retrospective habit, the legal habit, is so 
's has been so predominant, is of course a 
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y obvious ome. We follow the dan 
die amd take what we cam pet A people befiere 
oertain, dree, and knowable, zad only 2 iew poopie i, = 
ztüspossible to know anything about ibe future Man na, 
ant uf 


quires the babr of goeg to the past | aes was the 
lease resistance for bis mind While 2 certain s variable portion « 
the past is ee matter dor knowledge in " 
ane, the fitue „ tea a mind without 2n imagination trained im 
— habits cd thought, nonexistent. All our minds are made 
— In cer memories cath of us has something tia 
withost any special traámüeg whatever wi go back into the pas 
and gap fry and couvincingiy ail sorts of workable tacts, 
— more convincingly than firmly. But the imagination, 
lers E is strengthened by a very sound training is the laws «f 
D — !* 
bat bese | an be e sort ot 
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Orr personal memory vives ose: TER 
w and trustwerthiness of things in the - 


— m committed themseives ind said ther Fr, 


lam venturing to suggest toyo 
th certain qualifications and na- 
fees in the future is 2 possible anc SS 
wer to support this suggestion Í would call you 
Bin facts about our knowledge of the past, anc 
— this, that about the past 
| lecertainty îs very limited indeed. About 
jest we are inclined to overestimate our Cer 
s k we arc inclined to underestimate the cer- 
And such a knowledge of the past 25 we 
e sort or derived from the same sources 


a 
st an educated man 1 to-day knows 
is the realest of all koowiedge—the 
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knowiedge of his own personal experiences, his memory, Unedy. 
cated people believe their memories absolutely, and most educ, ated 
people believe them with a few reservations. Some of us take 
up a critical attitude even toward our own memories; we know 
that they not only sometimes drop things out, but that sometimes 
a sort of dreaming or a strong suggestion will put things in. But 
for all that, memory remains vivid and real as no other knowledge 
ean be, and to have seen and heard and felt is to be nearest to 
absolute conviction. Yet our memory of direct impressions is 
only the smallest part of what we know. Outside that bright 
area comes knowledge of a different order—the knowledge brought 
to us by other people. Outside our immediate personal memory 
there comes this wider area of facts or quasi facts told us by 
more or less trustworthy people, told us by word of mouth or by 
the written word of living and of dead writers. This is the past 
ef report, rumor, tradition, and history—the second sort of 
knowledge of the past. The nearer knowledge of this sort is j 
abundant and clear and detailed, remoter it becomes vaguer, Still 
more remotely in time and space it dies down to brief, imperfect. 
inscriptions and enigmatical traditions, and at last dies away, so ` 
far as the records and traditions of humanity go, into a doubt and 
darkness as black, just as black, as futurity. 
But modern science, that is to say the relentless sy: 
criticism of phenomena, has in the past hundred ye: 
destroyed the conception of a finitely distant beginn 
has abolished such limits to the past as a dated ere 
added an enormous vista to that limited sixteenth ce 
And what 1 would insist upon is that this further 


intimately than we know Sargon or Le 
form and the habits of creatures that no 
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met, that no human eye has ever regarded, and the character of 
scenery that no man has ever seen or can ever possibly see ; we 
cture to ourselves. the labyrinthodon raising its clumsy head 
above the waters of the carboniferous swamps in which he lived, 
and we figure the pterodactyls, those great bird lizards, flapping 
"their way athwart the forests of the Mesozoic age with exactly 
the same certainty as that with which we picture the rhinoceros 
g vulture. I doubt no more about the facts in this further 
1 e than I do about those in the nearest. I believe in the 
um which I have never seen as confidently as I believe 
hippopotamus that has engulfed buns from my hand. A 
unt of detail in that further picture is now fixed and 
alltime. Anda countless nuniber of investigators are 
y and confidently enlarging, amplifying, correcting, 
further and further back the boundaries of this 
"this prehuman past—that the scientific criticism of 
yomena has discovered and restored and brought for 
into the world of human thought. 


d rediscussion ind effective criticism ot a stanley 
odd. shaped Binsps of stone, streaks and bandings 


t in the Bn, that had been v ing at the 
g as mankind had existed, but that no one 

lore could supply any information at all, 

] such astounding and enlightening vistas. 

yy they became sources of dazzling and 

remoter past lit up and became a picture. 

compared and criticised, they yielded a 

history of interminable years. 

as been possible for men by picking out a 

d significant looking things in the present, 
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by comparing them, criticising them, and discussing then 
K » With 


a perpetual insistence upon why? without : any guiding tia 
and indeed in the teeth of established beliefs, 
amazing search light of inference into the remoter past, isi 
really, after all, such an extravagant and hopeless thing to Suggest 
that, by seeking for operating causes instead of for fossils, ang 
by criticising them as persistently and thoroughly as the geologi 
cal record has been criticised, it may be possible to throw a search 
light of inference forward instead of backward, and to attain toa 
knowledge of coming things as clear, as universally convincing 
and infinitely more important to mankind than the clear vision o 
the past that geology has opened to us during the nineteenth 
century ? 

To the popular mind of to-day there is something very difi- 
cult in such a suggestion, soberly made. But here, in this Insti- 
tution which has watched for a whole century over the splendid 
adolescence of science, and where the spirit of science is surely 
understood, you will know that as a matter of fact prophecy has 
always been inseparably associated with the idea of scientific 
research. The popular conception of all discovery is accident. 


But you will know that the essential thing in the scientific. geo 
is not the collection of facts, but the analysis 
the raw material and not the substance of 
that has given us all ordered knowledge, 
aim and the test. and the justification 
not a marketable conjuring trick, but 
forecasts elements before he meets th 
boast—and the splendid manner in 
Maxwell reached im front of all expe 


dition 
to construct this 
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to prophesy within the limits of his field, what is there to stand 
án the way of our building up this growing body of forecast into 
an ordered picture of the future that will be just as certain, just 
as strictly science, and perhaps just as detailed as the picture 
has been built up within the last hundred years to make the 
logical past? I must confess that I believe quite firmly that 


near when it will be possible to suggest a systematic explor 
| And you must not judge the practicability 
enterprise by the failures of the past, 


G Rays of Light 
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ve ERY PERSON has within himself the 

light of the world; but if he will not put 
himself in the right attitude, he will discern 
nothing but darkness. There is an old Italian 
proverb: * Not all may sit on the veranda, but 
in the sun." We may always keep in the radiance 
if we will. It is simply a question of what one 
When we turn toward the light we shall sec 
To see our life as it ‘so dg is, is to see no road 


dtothe good and the perfect, Learn to 
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train the mind along lines of perfection, and the good will Fe 
for the objectionable will be eliminated from thought. This jg 
the only way to rid the world of the disagreeable conditions which 
confront humanity. Thoughts are bound to become things in 
our surroundings, or thoughts are bound to become substantial 
entities in life, and if the mind is unstable, phenomena will be. 
come haphazard and intricate in expression. But at all times, 
things are kindred to thoughts. The seed-thought brings forth 
after its kind. A supremely good thought may not at once 
externalize into a thing, for the isolated thought is tributary to 
and contingent upon the general thoughts which make up the 
entire mind-caliber of the individual. Every thought is modified 
by other thoughts, so that environment is a composite expression. 
But every good thought and perfect tends to elevate the standard 
ol man and to dispossess the negative thought. It is economy 
to think upon that which is good, perfect, lovely, of good report, 
that these harmonious ideals may crystallize into acceptable 
things and elevate the standard of man.—Francis Edgar Mason. 


[ Perseverence. ] i 


The Divinity within each individual, p 
source, possesses the same potencies but ch 
missions, theretore there can be no such 
Divine Rights.—Francis Leander King. 


The noblest faculties of man 
by struggle and effort ; it is by 
cal evils and in the midst of di 
courage, self-reliance and ind 
qualities of the northern races; it i 
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evil in all its hydra- headed forms that the still nobler qualities of 
justice and mercy and humanity and self- sacrifice have been 
l steadily i increasing in the world.—A/fred Russel Wallace. 


[ Success. ] 


Try this central law in the education of children: Do not 
«John, if you will learn this verb well, you will be at the 
the class, or you will have a medal for industry, or your 
will give you five dollars." But see if the child does not 
to be of some use in the world.—EZdward Everett Hale. 


he Brotherhood of Wisdom. 


BY KARL H. VON WIEGAND, 


i FELLOW op THE ILLUMINATI. 


THIRD PAPER. 


and 4o of ELTKA, containing the first two papers of this series will be 
furnished free to new subscribers upon request.) 


ILLE the training in the temples was rigidly austere and 
tic, the Order always taught that the physical body 
le of the Soul while on earth and must be well 
The Egyptians never indulged in the fanatical prac- 
orture, flagellations, starvation and abuse of the body as 
but proceeded on the even unfoldment and 
the physical, mental, moral and spiritual powers 


ome of the rites and ceremonials of the external 
h was but the fleshy garment and visible organi- 
er itself, that worked silently and unseen 
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from its Invisible Centre. To the temples and schools of the 

Priesthood in Egypt, where was taught Astronomy, Astrolog er, 

Medicine, Science, Arts, Philosophy and Religion, came the 
greatest scholars, sages, philosophers and princes from the four 
corners of the earth, from every land and tongue, who deemed it 
the greatest honor if they were permitted to enter even the outer 
ranks of the Brotherhood in the pursuit of Knowledge, Wisdom 
and Truth. 

The impressive rites and imposing ceremonies of the Sacred 
Mysteries, whose magnitude, profound loftiness and sublimity 
cannot be described, as indelibly impressed upon the Neophyte 
in the path of Initiation, was vividly symbolic and significant of 
the trials, tribulations, and uncertainties of transitory life on 
earth; the ever presence of death, the temptations to depart 
from the Path of rectitude, the dangers, perils, snares, pitfalls 
ever spread for the unwary feet, the never ending conflict between 
Good and Evil and at times the seeming triumph of the latter, 
the whole typifying birth, life, death, the tomb, the judgment, 
resurrection and the immortality of the Soul and the final glorious 
triumph and victory of Virtue in overcoming all. 


the great truths of Life, Death and Ir 

This was the parent source from 1 
and allother rites, the multiplicity of. 
promete EE "- H 
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extent, but they never reached the magnitude of forms nor the 

| austerity of its disciples.” 

From the Lesser and Greater Mysteries as known to the 
Priesthood there were Gates to the Inner Order, where sat the 
Great Councils of the THREE, Five and Seven, the Supreme 
Hierophants and Chief Masters of the Central Order that gov- 
erned the visible Brotherhood in all parts of the world. So 
closely were these Gates to the Heart of the Brotherhood guarded, 
that few knew of their existence and such were the qualifications 

3 and requirements necessary for entrance cud so rigidly enforced 

that years would often elapse ere the vacancies in the Councils, 
by death, could be filled. 

e Sacred Mysteries were constantly being augmented by 
duction and adding of new rites, whose tendencies were 
y towards the letter and away from the spirit of the Law, 
lined more and more towards outward display, pomp, 
ritualism and step by step leading away from the One, 
God ofthe Divine Central Order of Melchizedek, 
n a multiplicity of Gods. 

Initiate who passed through these rites was f requently 
sted on the days of festivals, instead of in the sacred 
the Temples. He was received with great demon- 
lacclamations by the multitudes and his progress 
from Temple to Temple was a veritable triumphal 
chanting of Priests and Priestesses that preceded 
chariot driven through the streets and avenues 
iultitudes. The creating and public installation 
and even lesser dignitaries was often attended 
display and regal pomp and splendor, rivalling 
throne and coronation of a new ruler, 
arly always present at these ceremonies, 
of national importance. 
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The display, pomp, splendor of these imposing c 
ceremoni 
was not unlike that which attends the creating of a new p 
and the exaltation of lesser Ecclesiastic dignitaries, It might be 
added that no institution comes as near giving an idea of the 
temporal power and wealth, display, pomp, splendor, Wen 
imposing ritual and external forms, influence and ramifications 
of the Egyptien Priesthood, as the Catholic Hierarchy of to-day 
and not a few of the rites of the latter come from the former, 

The Divine Order and its Councils constantly sought to 
repress the gradual but persistent efforts of the Outer Priest. 
hood to add to the Sacred Mysteries, rites, forms and ceremonies, 
that were at variance with the sacred truths and causing new, 
misleading and confusing interpretations, but in this the Brother- 
hood was not always successful. 

In time the rites of the Sacred Wisdom became more and 
more polluted and perverted and the Priests corrupted. The 
whole tendency of the Priesthood was towards pomp, display, 
the enslavement of the people, the satisfying of the personal 
ambition and selfishness of the Priests with political power, who 
would not obey the commands of the Councils of the Brotherhood 
and violate the principles, teachings and Law of the Order. This 
was often encouraged and fomented by the ruling power of the 
land, when the true Brotherhood could not be used for unjust 
and unlawful purposes. This would result in factions, schisms, 
and at times in open rebellion in the Priesthood, especially when 
the government was the instigator and intriguing with the cor- 
rupted and seceding Priests, recognizing them as the true Order 
and perhaps by a,show of force install them in the temples, 

re· organize the entire Priesthood and place their own tools in 
authority who would use the Priesthood for wha 
was required of them. 


Thus the true Brotherhood at Luxor was al 
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disrupted, destroyed and See TOT the Te and 
treachery of Priests that had rebelled against the true authorities 
ol the Order at that great and powerful Centre. 

It should be remembered that in Egypt the Priesthood was 
often the government and again under some dynastics, the gov- 
ernment was the Priesthood. Sometimes the king was but the 
of the Priests, and again the Priesthood was the tool of 
King in controlling the masses. Thus the necessity for the 
t secrecy maintained by the Centra) Order can be readily 
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| was during the long and beneficent reign of the great 
, Rameses III, one of Egypt's wisest and noblest kings, 
Order reached the heighth of its power, influence and 
when last on earth and attained its most perfect and 
Priestly organization and physical expression. 

istris himself stood high in the Inner Order and was 
greatest Hierophant Princes, thus the power of State 
the Order became aligned—practically one, and aug- 
his great wisdom and mighty power expressed in the 
of the Invisible Order, austerity and discipline became 
gain and the Priesthood expressed a higher ideal, its 
re infused with new life, energy and vigor, and ultimately 
nto a magnificent organization. Under his reign new 
and schools were built and Egypt enjoyed an era of 
that it had never known before and civilization reached 


is confounded with Pharaoh the Oppressor of the 
y many writers and is usually said to be Rameses II, 


© ppressor. The present known chronology of 
and uncertain and some of the chronologers 
According to the Order, Seosistris 
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reigned fifty years and his reign m arked the hig 
Egypt's civilization, which was the h 
had then attained. 


ghest point in 
ighest civilization the world 


(To be Continued.) 


Spiritualism and Vedanta. 


BY SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 
Abstracts by Emily Palmer Cape from the Discourse given by Swami Abhedananda at 

Carnegie Lyceum, under the auspices of the Vedanta Society of New York City. 

most remarkabie discourse was given, a short time ago 

at Carnegie Lyceum under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society, of New York City, by the Swami Abhedananda, a Hindy 
Monk, whose deep philosophy, keen logic, and fine insight into 
the practical side of religion and psychology, has attracted a large 
hearing; many emong whom are the finest men of our day. 

The subject chosen was: ''Spiritualism and Vedanta.” 
“Spiritualism has started many investigations into the realms 
beyond the threshold of the death of the body. ough there 
are a large per cent of mediums who are not real, or e onest, 
yet there are too many occurrences in the spiritual 
ena to turn aside from entirely with a deaf ear. 

* The attempts of modern spiritualism to es : 
from the communications of the departed spi 
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i t Hindus and other races practised it in early days. The 
ualists hold their idea of going to the realm of the 
ancestors as their highest ideal. Modern spiritualism cannot lead 
ysabove this heaven, beyond this state of existence where earthly 
mortals will meet their friends and relatives and enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life in their company. Where the ideal of Ancestor 
ip ends, there is the beginning of the Universal Religion 
fedanta, which lifts the individual souls beyond all phenome- 
Vedanta is the name of the most ancient system of the 
philosophy in India, yet it harmonizes with the ultimate 
s of modern science, and gives to religion a philosophic 
basis. According to Vedanta this realm of the 
or of the spirits of Spiritualists, is a phenomenal plane. 
the laws of the phenomenal universe, and is subject 
is not the same as the abode of the Eternal Absolute 
y be, and is, finer than the gross physical plane, 
physical, that is all. 
io enter into the heaven of modern spiritualists are 
law of cause and effect, and of action and reaction. 
thatlaw they must remain till their desires are 
plane, aud after the expiration of that period will 
is earth and be reincarnated as human beings. 
the individual souls will have to go through 
birth and rebirth. 
this grand law of Karma, or action and re- 
Philosophers have taught us not to remain 
phenomenal plane, but to rise above all 
ers after the Absolute Truth in India do 
of these ancestors or spirits, because they 
e they will be subject to the change and 
the literal sense. 
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* These ancient seers of truth have w 
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arned their disciple = 
ar Sar 

followers not to waste their time and energy in seeking sap 2 

m 


those who have entered into that realm; because they are not 
perfect —they are not Divine yet, and they cannot teach highest 
wisdom. Disregarding this wise warning of these ancient seers 
of truth, many educated people of Europe and America have 
been spending their time and energy, and wasting their money, 
in the vain hope of gaining the favor of those departed spirits, 
and of learning the mysteries of life and death from them, and 
solving the problems which trouble most of the human minds. 

* Modern spiritualism tries to lay the foundatlon of a religion, 
depending entirely upon the communications of those spirits who 
control the mediums, and pretend to know everything regarding 
the realms beyond death. 

“The students of Vedanta often wonder how sensible men and 
women sit in public seances, night after night, and listen with 
greatest delight to the senseless prattle of earth bound spirits." 

Swami Abhedananda said he had been invited by many 
mediums to attend their seances. He had attended them to make 
investigations for his own satisfaction. He said that he had met 


never had found a single spirit in any 
his questions satisfactorily. He said: 
origin of the soul, the relation of that 
versal spirit, etc., but these questions. 
them." 
A few years ago Swami A. wa 
ualistic Camp Meeting. There 
one seance the cabinet control w 
seemed to look around after | 
“Here is a *thinking-box. - 
box?" Swami A. inquired v 


rm that be the Swami, was thought to be so wise, that the 
spirit could not show her powers before him. 

* Although many Spiritualistic communications and phenom- 
have been exposed as fraudulent, still there are some genuine 
jomena which have not been satisfactorily explained by any 

theory than that of the departed spirits. 

“Most of the departed spirits are ignorant of the higher truths 
nselves, and so they cannot teach. They need our help more 
they can help us in any way, towards the realization of the 
est truth, the abode of the eternal and unchangeable reality, 
different from the heaven of the spiritualists, or of the 
worshippers. 

ivine realization is not within the realm of psychic phe- 
nor is it measured by physical phenomena. Where our 
annot reach, our intellects cannot reach, sense cannot go, 
is the abode of eternal truth—God—consciousness. All 
henomena which we perceive with our senses, or conceive 
mind, are within the realm of changeable relativity ; 
d-consciousness or the realization of the eternal truth is 


path which leads the individual souls to the heaven of 
or ancestors is different from that path which leads 
e of the eternal Truth. 
nowledge of the Eternal Truth depends upon the 
ge, and the relation which tbe individual soul bears 
rsal Spirit. This Path is called in Vedanta * Deva 
Path; and the teachers of this Path are those who 
any phenomena, whether physical or psychic, who 


which can be fulfilled by vea conditions; but 
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“We must go there to solve all the problems of life an) 
death, and therefore the religion of Vedanta tells us not to em 
that wisdom from these departed spirits, because they do not 
know themselves. The Spiritualists who seek knowledge of God 
from the departed spirits are deluded; they do not understand 
the limitations of these earth-bound souls. 

In India they do not allow any one to become mediumistic, 
because they say it is a great psychological crime to go into that 
condition ; for the mediums allow their own minds and bodies 
which they have gotten for their own development to become 
instruments to be used by other spirits for the fulfillment of 
their desires and selfish motives. 

“We know that frequently mediums are niore or less moral 
and physical wrecks in the end. Once I asked a good material 
izing medium how she felt after she had come out of her med- 
iumistic state. She replied, as though there was nothing in her, 
all empty inside, she could not think, or do anything for several 
hours; and it must be true, because all the vital energy that is 
produced by the organism has been used picco o 
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“The aim of the religion of Vedanta is to make us realize 
_ that God in this life, and be perfect in this life, as the Father in 
| heaven is perfect. The attainment of God-consciousness is its 
highest Ideal, as it is of all great religions of the world. Let us 
our own true nature, and commune with the Universal 
That alone is freedom, and then shall we live like gods 
this earth - even to- day - note. Let us strive hard for that 
ge, that highest realization of the Infinite which is wor- 
by all nations under different forms and different names, 
re shall feel happy both here and hereafter.” 


Editorial Notes. 


One of the questions most frequently asked us 
is: “What is best to read?" This admits of 
many answers; the present state of each individual 
differs somewhat from that of his neighbor, and 
s are correspondingly different. Vet the answers, how- 
have the same final aim in view: to help each one 


ch service as we can in this respect, it was some time 
led to organize a department with this special object in 
of the first Ke decided upon was to publish a list 


, desires a more technical knowledge es- 
own affairs. A committee was appointed 
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under the different classifications. Letters containing full par. 

ticulars of our plans were sent to the publishers, and that we 
might remain free and unhindered in the publication of such ones 
as were selected by the committee, it was decided that all cards 
should be publishad absolutely free, and that in no case woulda 
paid advertisement be admitted to the department. Under the 
circumstances the list becomes a personal recommend by us to 
our readers, and so long as we have the opportunity of giving the 
magazines mentioned a personal examination and their standard 
of excellence is maintained, we shall be glad to continue the 
recommendation. The list as given this month is not to be un- 
derstood as being complete. Our letter was late in being sent to 
the publishers, and several have not yet been heard from. Some 
have misunderstood our motive (and we can hardly blame them 
when we consider the number of advertising “schemes” that are 
common enough now-a-days). However, we take some pleasure- 
able pride in the list as it now appears (on pages ii and iii) and 
believe that there will be an almost unanimous agreement that 
each classification is given its very best representative. Quite a 
number of classifications have not yet been filled, but these will 
all come in time as it is the intention to continue the work until 
the list is sufficiently complete and comprehensive that each and 
every one of our readers, whatever his calling, may know ata 
glance just what periodical will be of most help to him in his 
present occupation or just what one will be of the greatest aid in 
carrying out any systematic course of study. 

I would like here to say a few words strictly from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view. A number of the very highest ‘grade 
periodicals are dime is quite another object in view than 
that of “making money; they carry but little advertising, fre- 
quently none whatever, to help pay the expense of what is often 
a very costly publication. These are not to be classed with the 
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“advertising sheets” with which the country is flooded, and which, 
on account of their income from advertisements, make the more 
money the more thousands of copies they giveaway. When you 
write to a publisher for a subscription or a sample copy, enclose 
the full amount for same, and you will be sure to gain his respect 
and be given the most careful attention. (It is known to pub- 
ers that not one in one-hundred requests for sample copies 
tten on postal cards ever result in actual subscriptions, and 
do not want any well-meaning reader to make this common 
ake.) The “AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST,” for instance, 
no advertising whatever; its entire make-up makes it 
rily an expensive publication ; it costs (and is worth) $ 1.25 
lumber ; its support does not depend upon popular fancy, and 
ould be manifestly unfair to expect any attention to be given 
a “postal card request for a sample copy." 

Every one of the publishers from whom we have heard has 
us fair and courteous treatment, and we feel that this justi- 
in fully recommending them to you. It was decided to 
onorary Fellowships in the IrruwiNATI to the editors of 
$ publications which were chosen who were not already 
rs, and on that account you will find the list to include 
ly those whom we had reason to believe were sincerely 
ed in the general welfare of mankind. You can thus feel 
u are dealing with “your own people "—whom I know you 
ys willing to help, and who always stand ready to help you. 
ler the classification ‘Popular Literary Monthlies,” 
| MAGAZINE was inadvertantly omitted. 

ification “ Anthropology” was not filled until after 
n was printed. Next month it will contain what we 
ighest representative, the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
he organ of the American Anthropological Asso- 
Anthropological Society of Washington, and the 
hnological Society of New York. Edited by F. W. 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

* Economics " we hope to include THE QUARTERLY 
y Economics, published by Harvard University, and 
dent that all classifications will soon be truly 
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COMMENT 


1 
i NEW BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NOTES OF INTERES} t 
FEE RENE SHE 9e Ne He Ar 


Mes ZEALAND furnishes many 
striking illustrations of the dit- 

ference between a government 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people, and a government dom- 
inated by privileged interests, pred- 
atory wealth and political machines, 
where the interests of powerful 
corporations and of professional 
politicians and bosses are of first 
concern and those of the millions 
of wealth-creators and consumers 
are a matter of secondary consider- 
ation in the practical workings of 
the various departments of govern- 
ment. In New Zealand the poe 
servants, from Prime Minister - 


ed 


other interesting features oi w i 
life, as well as the shipping d | 
harbors. NE 
he ¢ At night the ex. 
sionists return with minds full | 
information and stored with a ii 
of food that shall stimulate the 
imagination for weeks and month: 
to come. In like manner the chi 
dren in the cities are taken into th 
country to see nature in her varying 
moods. The beauty of spring, th: 
splendor of summer, the glory oi 
autumn, and the wonderful natur 
scenery of New Zealand embracing 
mountains, magnificent waterfalls, 
glaciers, geysers and other natura 
are 


T ht to the atten- 
tion of the urban children ands: 
n few hours tux 


. 
T he al and wholesome 


| relating to geology, bouns 


K I. 


intelligent. rela- 
of his 


Interest in, and 
aple understanding of the com- 

cts of the Pond about him 
mean that the student has 
ly grouped these facts for 
`p of arriving at law as 

the scientist, but that he has 
ception of their obvious rela- 
sufficient for his common 
and to make him a happier 
among them. — Nature- 
y Review. 


E DESIRES to taste the real 
Sot what may be termed re- 
| and scientific sportsman- 
im begin a course of good 
and intelligent outdoor 
A few reliable books are 
the groundwork, for 
the too often sneered at 
one is something like a 
out a catalogue in some 
seum—?, e, he sees many 
and eint things 
rasping the true impor- 
E If of what is before 
f study, like law, med- 
soon, demands no 1 
ol preparatory work, and 

well NoD a thorough 
On 1 grounded in 

is of his craft, the stu- 
commands a new 
ry fascinating and 
d itis, for beauty 
re Within its bounds. 
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are. Beauty makes life sweeter, 
more wholesome and sane. The 
Outdoors is beautiful and it is the 
great source of sanity, strength, 
power and peace.—Oxuédoors. 


Welearn, too late to give notice 
in its proper place with the article, 
that Swami Abhedananda has since 
published the lecture“ Spiritualism 
and Vedanta,” abstracts from which 
are given in this number of ELTKA. 
Those who desire the complete lec- 
ture, which has been copyrighted, 
should address The Vedanta Socie- 
ty, 62 West 71st St., New York. 


We are in receipt from the pub- 
lishers of several new books which 
wil! be reviewed as early as possible. 


X X X 


Nous WERSTER was, as might be 
supposed, a stickler for good 

English, and often reproved his 
wife's misuse of the language. On 
one occasion, according to a fanci- 
ful yarn, Webster happened to be 
alone in the dining-room with the 
very pretty housemaid and, being 
susceptible to such charms, put his 
arms around her and kissed her 
squarely on the mouth. Just at 
this moment Mrs. Webster entered 
the room, gasped, stood aghast and 
ina tone of horror exclaimed, 
“Why, Noah, I am surprised!” 
Whereupon Mr. Webster, coolly 
and calmly, but with every evidence 
of disgust, turned upon her. “ How 
many times must I correct you on 
the use of simple words? re- 
marked. * You mean, madam, that 


madam, 
— The 
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NEW BOOKS RECENTLY A SD" as taus , 7 5 i 
: TUM n cheba NS? X 9 9 by the “World's College 
THE HOME STUDY LIBRARY. 4 4. e rapeutics. i 


D 
Prof. Cox 
8 DER | . X Mikes 
a distinc tion between personal ee 
The description is followed in cach case by the name netism, and psychology mental Kä 
5 5 8 wos? Za 5 A SCH 
ol member who presented book to library. ence, hypnotism, clairvoyance 100 
è a 
mind cure, and the first several 


chapters tend to show that perso: 
x - : Vir at personal 
Suacestion ` In the Cure of Dis- magnetism is nota psychic or men. 


eases and the Correction of Vices. tal power, but a distinct physical 
By Geo. C. Pitzer, M. D. Furnish- element, which exists in every cre. 
es the reader with a complete expo- ation or part of nature; an energy 
sition of the principles and practice. which may be derived from pure 
of Suggestive Therapeutics, Tells air, pure water, proper exercise, in 
how to relieve pain, prevent and a dozen different ways. Lectures 
cure diseases, and correct vices by seven to twenty-four are devoted 
means of mental influence—sug- to the practical application of the 
gestion; and also explains absent knowledge which has been gained 
treatment, giving detailed instruc- by the preceding lectures, and in- 
tions for doing successful work by cludes two-hundred crisp rules for 
this method. It demonstrates in- the acquirement of personal mag- 
fluence of the mind over the body netism. These give intelligent in- 
in health and disease, and is a book struction regarding breathing, bath- 
which should be read by everybody. ing, exercise, and the preservation, 
Price, $ 1.00 growth, development and care of 
Miss M. J. Adams. — all parts of the body. The subjects 
of diet, sleep, etc. are also fully 
treated. Price, $ 5.00 : 
Tuovcnt-Force; In Business MM Be Stephenson: 
and Everyday Life. By Willam 
Walker Atkinson. Tells how to 
become more happy and successful 
through mental control; how to im- IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH 
prove circumstances by mental ef- MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By Henn 
fort; how to become free from Wood. A restorative system for 
depression, failure, timidity, weak- home and pi se, pr 
ness and care; how to recognize 2 of th 
the causes of failure and thus avoid ing. PA 
them; how to acquire an acti i 
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HE LIBRARY OF THE ILLUMINATI is intended for the full and free 
T use of its members, and that it may remain permanent the 

following system has been adopted. This is to make allowance 
for the natural wear and tear in the use of books and to replace 
worn out copies by new ones. It is also intended to cover the 
actual otfice expense of this department, and has been found in 
practice to be entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 


3 Bg soen for ages neue Eo So pon the regular ** Home 
study Application Blanks.’ his will greatly facilitate the 
oflice work and avoid manh vexatious MH End. delays. Give 
title, author's name, publisher's address, and enclose the pub- 
lisber's price for same which is to remain on deposit with the 
Institution until book ia returned. Upon receipt of your order 
we will send the book selected and you are privileged to hold it 
for four weeks, which will give ample time fora therough read- 
ing. If it is not returned at the end of four weeks, or a request 
made for an extension of time, we reserve the right to decline to 
receive it. Also I OON are damaged except through ordinary 
Gh cedr tat members will be DIoupt hi matitg retocs ead 
Sw n making returns an 
careful in the handling of Book * 

For example, Psychical Development“ is listed at $1.00 Should this book 
be selected, you would send us $1.00 After having read the book and returned 
itto us, we will send back the $ 1.00 less ten cents (ten per cent of price of book) 
and whatever we have paid for postage. The postage on difierent books will vary, 
averaging about seven cents each way on a $1.00 book. j 

The Home Study Library embraces all the important works, both ancient and 
modern, of the world’s leading authors. It includes the most important works on 
Sonos, e Religion, the Arts, Occultism, History, Fiction, etc., etc., in 

ches. 

Foreign members and those at a considerable distance from the Home Office, 

lease note that you are privileged to keep the books four weeks in your own 
homes. In calling for Lists of books, state special line you wish to study (It is 
impossible to issue a complete catalogue.) and state, when known, the name of 
particular book desired. 8 5 calling for books give titles of several in order desired, 
80 if first choice is already loaned, some other acceptable work may be sent. 

A deposit is not required from members of the Illuminati who have donated 

"books to the library, or who have made other donations to help carry on the work 

Institution. To help increase the usetulness of the Home Study Library, 
on are respectiully requested to send such books as you may be able to spare. Re- 
tember that any book which has helped you, may be equally helpful to another. 
In returning books to this office, always write your name and address in full 
the upper left-hand corner of the outside wrapper. This will save us much 
ble, and will ensure safety in the mails. 
Frequently a book, of which we may have only one copy, is already out when 
P your request. In this case, provided you nave not given a second 
choice, your order will be piaced on file and filled as early as possible. 
oks received from Publishers will, at the earliest opportunity, be properly 

d in Eltka, and marked copy sent. Publishers are assured that their 
lity is appreciated, and everything possible is done to reciprocate all favors. 
whatever his calling, can afford to keep himself out of the main 
contemporary scientific research and exposition, and the Illuminati is 
to its members not only with the older works of acknowledged 
but is also continually adding to the Home Study” all later works 
issued. 


THE ILLUMINATI, H. C. Wricut, F. S. C., Corry, Pa. 
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Harbert A. Parzin. X. D., C, X., 


the New 
part 


Inspiration; ith 
Subsonscious Mind; 
Intention: 


1 gence: 
of Mind Theory: 
The Will: Concentration; 


nie: Suggestion: Rapport: Suggestive 


Therapeutics: Magnetism, Power of 
Thought: Self Mastery; Thought 


Transference: Telepathy: and complete 
éxpianntion of te philosophy of Hyp- 
notism It is both philosophica! and 
practical. Theorizinal price wes $2.90 
but the few remaining copies of the 
present edition will be closed out at 
5 1. % each. Address: 


THE WRIGHT CO., 


CORRY, PA. 


A TRE 
of the. Fiscal Osestion 
thathas been writ: 


The serial 


advertised in the 
views at £1 first lesson, 
lessons £2 each. You 
these lessons, and much else + 
bysubseribingto the Natiaa E 
er.“ Every number contains s 
new truths embracing every + 
social science. 
The Nation Builder’ wil be past. 
ed to any address for a year, on rec 
of 60cts., or together with a copy j! 
"A New Religion“ for a $1 Neger i 
Order. | 
"A New Religion" is a took for i) 
private reading—a new plank for | 
every religion. Every religion or be 
lief with A New religion” left out, is |. 
religion with religion left out. Every: | 
one interested in the Birth rate Ques |) | 
tion should read this book. Every d 
attempt at reform, with "A New Re- i 
ligion''left out, is doomed to failure. 
Sample copies for two stamps. j 
Address l 
THE NATION BUILDER. H 


Emerson St., Napier, N. Zealant- 
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a FLORAL 


NTERNATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL OF ETHICS. Devoted to the 


advancement of Ethical Knowledge amd Practice. 
Editorial Committee: Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., 
Ann Arbor; Felix Adler, Ph. D., New York; Gia- 
como Barzelotti, Ph. D., Naples; Stanton Coit, Ph, 
D., London; Alfred Fouillee, Ph. D., Paris; Har- 
old Hoffding, Ph. D., Copenhager; Fr. Jodl, Ph. 
D., Vienna: J.S. Mackenzie, Litt. D., Cardiff, 
Wales; J. S. Muirhead, M. A., Birmingham ; Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. Managing Edi- 
tors: S, Burns Weston, EE Percival Chubb, 
New Vork. ORA Single number 65 cents; 
yearly $2.50. INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS, 1415 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IHICAL ADDRESSES. 


Edited by S. Burns Weston and Percival 

Chubb. Beginning with the current volume, 
Erica Apornsses is doubled in size, and a de- 
partment under the title“ Ethical Kecord'' is to con- 
tain monographs and short articles pertaining to the 
aims and work of the Ethical Societies, which will be 
of special interest to those who wish to be informed 
as to the development of the Ethical Movement, 
and what it stands for. Monthly. Price $ 1,00 a year. 
ETHICAL ADDRESSES, 1305 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
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UTIN G, the outdoor magazine of human 


interest, edited by Casper Whitney, Its pages 

arc alive with the spirit of the hills, the streams 

and the mountains; filled with tales of travel and ad- 

venture; remarkable photographs from every quarter 

of the globe; the best outdoor fiction by such men as 

ack London, Stewart Edward White, Alfred Henry 

wis, etc., and practical articles by experts covering 

every foun of outdoor activity. $3,00 a year; 25 cents 

a copy. The OUTING Publishing Company, 239 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


UTDOORS a monthly magazine that 


is fillled from cover to cover with helpful 

suggestions on subjects of human interest and 
of refreshing nature in the open-air field. The Outdoor 
idea is growing wonderfully, and thousands of men 
and women are now learning not only the mere pleas- 
ure gained in this way but, aswell, of the healthful and 
other traly beneficial effects to be gained by «pending 
a large part ot the time in the open air, Every number 
is interesting and helpful to all men and women who 
love to live under the Res sky. $1.00 a year, Address 
OUTDOORS, 150 Fifth Avé, New York, N, V. 
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er garden and the home, A high cles, i 

pendent, reliable and practical |j ual vid 
makes a specialty of home flower-culture, i wk 
when, how and what to plant, prune and water; hue 
to give winter protection; how to destroy insect em- 
mies ; of the soil and fertilizers which give beat results; 
in short, all about how to grow flowers that will thrive 
and bloom. An introductory offer is made of a six 
months’ trial subscription for 25 cents, with which ks 
given a choice collection of four rose plants, one yar 
old, assorted colors, anda package 2 seeds, 
Address FLORAL LIFE, Springfield, Ohio, 
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HE ETUDE A monthly journal for 


the musician, the music student and all music 

lovers. It gathers the best thought and exper- 
ience of the leading musicians, teachers and artists, of 
the world, for the benefit of all who are interested in 
music. Each number contains from 44 to 45 pages of 
reading matter, appealing to all classes: teachers, sto- 
dents and music-lovers ; 24 pa sof music (full sheet 
music size) of a classic, seini-classic and popular char- 
acter, piano solos, ducts, anc songs; and includes 
discussions of all important points connected with the 
teaching ME of TY ee ipii D 
direct practical value, e, $ 1.50 a year; 15c a copy. 
PRESSER, 512 Chestuet te, 


Published by THEO, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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^A RCHITECT'S anp BUILD- 
ER'S MAGAZIN E. Devoted 


| wo the interests of Architecture, Building and Engin- 


Of especial educational value to architects, 
dral , builders, electricians, engineers, and in 
fact all men who care to keep abreast of the times and 


who realize the importance of a better education for 
advancement in their work. Every article is clear and 

ensive and is suited to the wants of architects, 
re carpenters, builders and all who are desirous 


ju a thorough konwledge of architecture and 
pie n. Monthly; $3.00a year. WILLIAM I. 
M K, ay Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
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. HE LIVING AGE js à 64-page 
vesc Aime zine, published by The Living 
: Age Co, U Beacon St., Boston, Mass, For 
) Ee without missing an issue, it has 
i | ut abridgment the most important and 


4 articles in English reviews, magazines and 
T week LU political and scientific journals. Itis 
4 alone in its field, and i ege inan important way 


o 9 3 ore than thirty English peri- 
odicals are drawn upon regularly for its material, and 
the list of writers represented in its pages necessarily 
exceeds in im) that of any other single maga- 
Annual subscription, $6.00; trial subscription, 

14 numbers, 8 1,00 
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AT 


URE-STUDY REVIEW 
j cir deals with general nature-study, 


A the term ` " nature-study ” 
the elementary sdy a1 0 


of any natural objects 
ses from the standpoint GL human iter 
life and independently of the organization 
of „ It publishes origina s 
on nature-study and science in 
the only journal devoted to nature- 
to bring together the best aud latest 
ase of elementary scientific cation, 
100a year, The NATURE-STUDY 
est 120th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE BUTTERICK PUB- 
Building, New York. 
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MEDICAL AND LEGAL 


EDICO-LEGAL JOUR- 
NAL. Clark kell, Esq, Editor, az- 


sisted by an. able corps of collaborators, ‘Lhe only 
journal on the American continent devoted to Medi- 
cal Ju sprudcace, Every department of Forensic 
Medicine ed in its columns. Organ of the 
Psychologi ion of the Medico-Legal Society, 
and of the Section. of Medico-Leyal Surgery. Pub- 
lichen the Bulletin of the American Congress of 
Tubercul also the papers read before the Medico- 
Legal Society, and keeps pace with the progress of 
Medical Jurisprudence in all countries, devoting 
especial attention to Psychological Medicine, the 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, Toxicology, Soci- 
ological Questions, Criminology and Public (ëng 
$4.00 per annum, MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE 


NNALS OF PSYCHICAL 
SCIENCE. A Monthly Journal de- 


voted to Critical and Experimental Research. 


Dikgcroks : 
Di. Dautnx. 
Prorysson Cuarta RICHET. 


Price, Ia. net. Post free, Is. 2d. Annual subscription, 
Post free, 10s, For Ee of full particulars, 
apply to PHILIP WELLBY, G Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., England. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL 


RENA. h. O. Flower, Editor. Board of 


Associates: Rev. K. Heber Newton, D. D. 

Kev. II. W. Thomas, D. D., Edwin Mark- 
ham, Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph.D., Eltwced Pomeroy, 
A. M., Prof. Jahn Ward Stimson, George McA. Miller, 
Kev. K. P. Powell, Edwin Maxey, M. Dip., 
L.D.. Herman E. Kittredge, M. D, F. Edwin 
Elwell, Prof. Robert T, Kerlin, A.M., J. I. Enneking, 
Bolton Hall, Ernest Crosby, Dan. Beard. Monthly. 
Price, $2, a year; 25 cents a number. Published by 
Al RT BRANDT, Lroad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


OM WATSON'S MAGAZINE 


A magazine with a purpose back of it. Its 

keynote is: “I believe that equal and exact 
justice between man and man should be the object of 
the law. I believe that special privileges can never he 
8 to one class without gross injustice to others.“ 
Jiscusses all economic and governmental questions, 
attacks abuses and advocates remedies, The stories 
have plot, action, interest; the articles have strength, 
timeliness, honesty; the poems have purpose and 
merit; the jokes have wit and humor, and the edi- 
torials—are “Tom Watson's," Price $1.00 ay 
TOM WATSON'S MAGAZINE, 12: W. sand St, 
New York, N. Y. 
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LTKA. A Journal of Twentieth Century 


Psychology practically applied to the Art of 
Il RÄ by Å. € Wright, 
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Physical, Mental, and Spiritual—the ideal 
mate which gives Happiness, Health and 
Prosperity. 


Monthly. Price, Fifty cents a year. Address ELTKA, 
321 Marion Street, Corry, Pa. 
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EITESX 
A Journal devoted to. the Search for Truth 


H. C. WRIGHT, Editor, 


Eurka4 owes no allegiance to any school, sect, 
and its aim is to aid in galf-development and 
mankind. 

. There being some truth in all things, no branch of philos- 


ophy, science, or religion will be accepted to the exclusion 
of any other. 


cult or person; 
the progresa of 


Eltka is issued on the twentieth of each month. 


Annual Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, 50 cents; single copy, 5 cents, Foreign countries in 
the Postal Union, 75 cents. In advance, post-paid, 

Remittances should be made by postal or express money 
order. Other remittances at sender's risk. Local checks 
require 10 cents additional for collection, Small amounts 
may be sent in postage stamps of the one cent denomination. 

Advertisements. Copy for advertisements should be in 
hand not later than the 10th of the month preceding the 
issue for which it is intended. Rates made known epon 
request. 

Notice. If this paragraph is marked with a blue 
denotes that your subscription has expired. 
pleased to receive a renewal. 

Communications intended for the e 
should be addressed: 


Those Antended for the business d 
addressed ; 
“The Wright Co., Publishers, ue 


